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Tarempou and Serinda. - 
A TALE. 


-_—— 


(CONCLUDED.) 


—-— * 


Tuis answer, far from removing the 
suspense, created one a thousand times more 
terrible. The Lama Zarin thought it por- 
tended ruin to himself and family ; he now 
reflected on the rash steps he had taken, 
and feared his sanguine hopes had been de- 
ceived by frequent conversation with a 
stranger, who had taught him to think light- 
ly of the laws and customs of Thibet, for 
which he now recollected with horror the 
Great Lama's bigotry and zeal; he knew 
he must obey the summons, and trembled 
at his situation. Tarempou was too much 
enamoured to think of any danger which 
promised him a sight of his beloved mis- 
tress ; and all the fear he felt, was, lest 
the beauty of Serinda should tempt the Su- 
preme Lama to seize her for himself. But 
she, in whose love-sick heart dwelt purest 
innocence, a fountain from whence sprang 
hope, which, branching in a thousand 
channels, diffused itself over all her soul, 
and gleamed in her countenance, half seen 
and half concealed, like the meandering 
veins that sweetly overspread her swelling 
bosom, revered the Lama for his decree, 
and thought it proceeded from his desire of 
being witness to the mutual happiness of 
virtuous love: with these sentiments she 
felt only joy at their departure, which took 
place that very day, with all the pomp and 
retinue of eastern splendour. 

Here in the original, follows a very long 
detail of their journey, describing the num- 





ber of their attendants, with the camels and 
elephants employed on the occasion ; it re- 
lates that the Lama would sometimes travel 
in the sumptuous palanquin of his daughter, 
and sometimes ride on the same eiephant 
with Tarempou, dividing his time bewixt 
the conversation of each, but unable to sup- 
press his apprehensions, or dissipate the 
fears of his foreboding mind. 

To compress the story within the limits 
of this paper, I shall immediately proceed 
to the tribunal which was held in the great 
Hall of Silence, and leave the reader to im- 
agine the magnificence, which there is not 
now room to describe at large. At the up- 
per end of the superb apartment, sat, on a 
throne of massy gold, the Supreme Lama ; 
bofore him, at some distance, were two al- 
tars smoking with fragrant incense; and a- 
round him knelt an hundred Lamas, in si- 
lent adoration (for in Thibet all men pay 
divine honours to the Supreme Lama, who 
is supposed to live for ever, the same spirit 
passing from father to son.) To this solemn 
tribunal Lama Zarin was introduced by 
mutes, from an apartment directly oppo- 
site to the throne, and knelt in awful si- 
lence betwixt the smoking altars :—at the 
same time, from two doors facing each o- 
ther, were ushered in Tarempou and Serin- 
da, each covered by a thick vail, which was 
fastened to the summit of their turbans, and 
touched the ground; and each accompani- 
ed by a mute, fell prostrate before the 
throne—a dreadful stillness now prevailed 
—all was mute as death—while doubt, sus- 
pense and horror chilled the bosoms of the 
expecting lovers.—In this fearful interval 
of silence, the threbbing of Serinda’s heart 
became distinctly audible, and pierced the 
soul of her Tarempou—the father heard it 
too; and a half-smothered sigh involunta- 
rily stole from his bosom, and resounded 
thro’ the echoing dome.——At length the 





solemn deep-toned voice of the Great La- 
ma uttered these words: Attend, and 
mark the will of him who speaks with the 
mouth of heaven! Arise, and hear! Know 
that the promise of a Lama is as sacred as 
the words of Alla; therefore are ye brought 
hither to behold each other, and in this au- 
gust presence, by a solemn union, to re- 
ceive the reward of love, which a fond fa- 
ther’s praise has kindled in your souls, and 
which he having promised, must be fullil- 
led. Prepare to remove the veils. Let 
Lama Zarin join your hands, and then em- 
brace each other; but on your lives, utter 
not a word, for know, that in the Hall ot 
Silence, ’tis death for any tongue to sound 
but that which speaks the voice of heaven. 

He ceased, and his words resounding 
from the lofty room, gradually died upon 
the ear, till the same dieadful stillness a. 
gain prevailed through all the building,—- 
and now, ata signal given, the mutes re- 
moved the veils at the same time, and dis- 
covered the beauteous forms of Tarempou 
and Serinda. What language can describe 
the matchless grace of each, far less con- 
vey an adequate idea of that expression, 
with which each beheld the other in ago- 
nies of joy, suspense and rapture! But they 
gazed in silence, till, by another signal 
from the throne, the father joined their 
hands; and then Tarempou, as command- 
ed, embraced his lovely bride ; while she, 
unable to support this trying moment, faint- 
ed in his arms ;—and now, Tarempou, re- 
gardless of the prohibition, exclaimed,— 
“Help! my Serinda dies!” [nstantly the 
voice from the throne returned this melan- 
choly sound, Tarempou dies! Immediate- 
ly two mutes approached with the fatal 
bow-string, and seizing Tarempou, fixed 
an instrument of silence on his lips; while 
other mutes hurried away Serinda, insensi- 
ble to the danger of her lover; but the fa- 
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ther, unable to restrain the anguish of his 
soul, cried out with bitte paesaelit to speak 
be death, let me die also; but first I will 
execrate the savage customs, and curse the 
Jaws that doom the innocent. He would 
have proceeded, but other mutes surround- 
ed him, and stopped his Kerang as they 
had done Tarempou’s. Then the Supreme 
Lama again addressed them in these words, 
Know, presumptuous and devoted wretch- 
es, that before ye brake that solemn law 
which enjoins silence in this sacred pre- 
sence, ye were already doomed to death. 
Thou, Lama Zarin, for daring, to degrade 
the holy priesthood of Lamas by marrying 
thy daug thter to a slave; and thou, Ta- 
rempou, for presuming to ally thyself with 
one of that sacred race. The promise 
which this foolish Lama made, was literally 
fulfilied: these daring rebels against the 
laws of Thibet have seen, and been united 
to each other; and the embrace which was 
permitted, was doomed to be the last. 
Now,.therefore, mutes, perform your office 
on Tarempou first. They accordingly bound 
the victim, who was already gagged, to one 
of the altars, and were fixing the cord about 
his neck, when they desisted on a sudden, 
and prostrating themselves before Tarem- 
pou, they perfurmed the same obesience 
which is paid only to the heir ofthe sacred 
threne of Tonker. A general consternation 
seized all present; and thé Supreme Lama, 
descending from his throne, approached 
Tarempou; on whose left shoulder, which 
had been uncovered by the executioners, 

he now perceived the mystic characters 
with which the sacred family of Thibet are 
always distinguished at their birth. He 
caw the well-known mark, the voice of 
nature comfirmed this testimony of his sight ; 
aud falling on the neck of Tarempou, he 
exclaamed, It is my son! my lost son! 
quickly restore his voice: henceforth this 
place shall be no longer calle the Hall of 
Silence, buat of Joy; for in this place, we 
will (o-morrow celebrate the nuptials .of 
Tarempou and Serinda. 

The history then explains this sudden e- 
vent, by relating that some Jesuit Mission- 
arie s, who had gained access to the capital 

¢ Thibet, in sheis zeal for religion, had 
oti the heir of the throne, then a infant, 
hoping to make use of him in the conver- 
sion of these people: but, in their retreat 
through the great desert of Cobi, they had 
heen attacked by a banditti, who killed the 
Jesuits, and so id the yeung Lama for a 


galve. He had served in th > Ottoman ar- 
my; he had been taken by the Knights of 
Malta: afterwards became servant to a 


French oflicer, with whom he travelled 





though all Europe, and at length accom- 
panied him to India; here, inanengagement 
with the Mahrattas, he had been again ta- 
ken prisoner, and sold slave to some 
merchants of Thibet; eans he 
came into the service o 
out knowing any thing of his n, or the 
meaning of those characters which he bore 
on his left shoulder, and which had effect- 
ed this wonderful discovery. 







The history concludes with saying, that 7 


Tarempou was wedded to the fair Serinda, 
and that their happiness was unexampled ; 
that the lessons he had been taught in the 
school of adversity, and the observations he 
had made in the various countries he had 
seen, prepared. him to abolish the many 
foolish and impious customs of Thibet: and 
he caused to be written over the throne of 
the Great Hall, this inscription: 

‘* Mark the cries of distress, and give 
relief. Receive the blessing ofthe grate- 
ful, rejoice in them. Hearken to the 
words of age, experience, and goodness, 
and obey them.—Stifle not the feelings of 
humanity, but encourage virtuous love; 
for the still small voice of innocence and na- 
ture, is in every country the true voice of 
Heaven.” 














For the Philadelphia Repository. 


RELIGION. 


THE mild, peaceable, and benevolent 
spirit which lives in all the precepts of the 
Divine Founder of the Christian Religion, 
aid the happy effects which would result 
to society from a more steady adherence to 
them, makes it excite my astonishment, to 
see men strive with all the zeal of bigotted 
enthusiasts, to persuade us that our belief 
in the doctrines of Christianity are ill- 
founded, that Christ never existed, or if he 
did, he was no more than a mere mortal. 
Firmly as I believe in the divinity of our 
Saviour, yet let us suppose, for a moment, 
that he never existed, or was only a mor- 
tal, and then let me ask, what benefit 
would result to society? By being convin- 
ced of it, will it-make us happier in any 
point of view ? will it heighten our enjoy- 
ments, or mitigate our miseries? or will it 
enable us to pass through life more pleasant- 
ly? To this question evéry rational and 
considerate person will answer in the neg- 
ative :—Why then cannot men who reject 
the doctrines of our Saviour, enjoy their 
own opinions in silence? Why will they 
strive to disturb the minds of others with 
their doubts? when the establishment of 


| their weak, and foolish system, can only 
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produce (if any) the most deplorable change 
in society. A belief in the doctrines of 
Christ cannot be productive of bad conse- 
quences, but is certainly productive of the 
most happy, the most benevolent effects: 
do they not aim at the destruction of all 
vice, and the promotion of all virtue? It 
is said by sonie, that Christianity imposes 
restraints on mankind, inconsistent with 
the freedom they ought, as rational beings, 
to enjoy; but taking it for granted, that 
man is under restraint in this case, is not 
this restraint salutary? and does it not 
promote, in a great degree, the best inter- 
ests of society? What is it that produces 
calmness, composure, fortitude, and re- 
signation, in the mind of man, amidst all 
the distresses, and afHictions, which are 
incident to mortality? what is it that robs 
the grim monarch, Death, of his terrors ? is 
it a consciousness that our troubles will 
soon have an end, and we be wrapt in e- 
ternal oblivion? No! it is the sweet con- 
fidence of the existence of virtuous mortals 
in another and a happier world, there to 
enjoy bliss unalterable and eternal, greater 
than this world can bestow, or the human 
imagination form any idea of. 

If then Christianity proves a source of 
so much comfort to its professors; if it 
cheers them in the hours of sorrow and dis- 
tress ; supposing it to be all an illusion, a 
phantom of an enthusiastic and simple ima- 
gination, is.it not cruel and inhuman to rob 
man of the comforts he receives from the 
promises of the Christian doctrines, with- 
out attempting to give him a more rational 
ground of hope ; but on the contrary, where 
their persuasions are successful, they not 
only rob him of these comforts, but free 
him from all the sacred ties, which form 
the foundation of the happiness of society. 
We all know how weak the ties of honour 
and morality, and even law, are, when une 
assisted by religion. When once this is, (if 
ever it can be) subverted, then “ farewell, 
a long farewell” to human happiness ; fare- 
well to justice, when oaths are no longer 
binding ; farewell topeace, to order, to con- 


jugal happiness, when the most sacred ties 


formed at the altars of the Most High, will 
no longer be considered as binding ; when 
no religious considerations will prevent 
man from indulging in every excess, and in 
every vice, whether it may or may not 
prove injurious to society. Indeed the con- 
sequences which would foliow the subver- 
sion of the Christian religion are so melan- 
choly, that Icannothelp thinking, that those 
who endeavour to subvert it, are ene- 


mies to human happiness. 
CARLOS, 
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EXTRAORDINARY CEREMONY, 


Annually performed in the Nicobar Islands» 
in honour of the dead. 


[From the Astatrc Ressarcues, lately published. ] 


ON the anniversary of this festival, if it 
can be so called, their houses are decorated 
with garlands of flowers, fruits, and branch- 
es of trees. The people of each village 
assemble, drest in their best attire, at the 
principal house in the place, where they 
spend the day in a convivial manner; the 
men, sitting apart from the women, smoke 
tobacco and intoxicate themselves; while 
the latter are nursing their children, and 
employed in preparations for the mournful 
business of the night. At acertain hour 
of the afternoon, announced by striking 
the Gong, the women set up the most dismal 
howls and lamentation, which they con- 
tinue without intermision till about sun-set, 
when the whole party get up, and walk in 
procession to the burying-ground. Arrived 
at the place, they form a circle around one 
olf the graves, when a stake, planted exact- 
ly over the head ofthe corpse is pulled np 
The womin who is nearest a-kin to the de- 
ceascd, steps out from the erowd, digs up 
the skull, end draws it up with her hands, 
At sight of the bones, her strength seems 
to fail her; she shrieks, she sebs ; and tears 
of anguish abundantly fall on the moulder- 
ing object of her pious care. She clears it 
fiom the earth,scrapes off the festering flesh, 
and laves it plentifully with the milk of 
fresh cocoa-nuts, supplied by the by- stand- 
ers; and after which she rubs it over with 
an infusion of saffron, wraps it carefully 
in a piece of new cloth. It is then depo- 
sited again inthe earth and covered up; 
the stake is replanted, and hung with the 
various trappines and implements belong- 
ing to the deceased... They proceed then,to 
the other graves ; and the whole night is 
spent m repetitions of these dismal and 
d sgustful rites. 

On the morning following, the ceremony 
is concluded by an offering, of many fat 
swine; when the sacrifice made to the 
dead affords an ample feast to the living: 
they besmear themselves with the blood of 
the slaughtered hogs, and some more vora- 
cious than others, eat the flesh raw. They 
have various ways, however, of dressing 
their meat, but always eat it without salt. 
A kind of paste made of the me/ri serves 
them for bread: and they finish their repast 
with copious potations offaury. 

The Nicobareans ere Heéspitable and ho- 
nest, and are remarkable for a strict obser- 
vance of truth, and for punctuality in ad- 
tering to their engagements. Such crimes 





as theft, robbery, and murder, are un- 
known in these islands; but they donot 
want spirit to a their injuries, and 

d slay their enemies, 
stly dealt with. Their 
his failing can he so called, 
is inebriation; but in their cups they are 
generally jovial and good humoured. It 
sometimes however, happens at feasts, that 
the men of different villages fall out; and 
the quarrel immediately become s geners, 
In these cases they terminate their differ- 
ences in a pitched battle, where the only 
weapons used are long sticks, of a hard and 
Knotty, wood. With these they drub one 
another most heartily, till, no longer able 
to endure the conflict, they mutually put a 
stop to the combat, and all get drunk again. 















ANTIQUITIES OF INTERIOR 


AMERICA: 
[From the Manuscript of a !ate Traveller. } 


BESIDES those ruins in the Illinois and 
Wabash countries, which have been often 
mentioned, there are others no less re- 
markable many hundreds of miles farther 
west, and particularly in the country about 
the great falls of the Mississippi. As we 
approach these falls, commonly called St. 
Anthony’ s, we frequently meet with pyra- 
mids of earth, from 30 to 70, and even 8O 
feet in height. These are, most probably, 
the tombs of the ancient kings and chief- 
tains of this part of America, though there 
are others which I am inclined to believe 
were erected in consequence. of some sig- 
nal victory. and possibly, to cover the 
bones and carcasses of the slain. In dig- 
ging horizontally into several of these py- 
ramids, a little abowe the base, we gener- 
ally found a stratum of white sidtatice, 
somewhat like moist lime, and glutinous 
withal, extending in all probability several 
yards within ; or perhaps nearly the whole 
length of the diametrical line. [ had even 
reason to believe this consolidated chalky 
substance to be the remains of skeletons, 
buried perhaps 200 centuries ago, and con- 
verted by time, and the operation of the 
elements, into their present state. 

Many tokens remain, on both sides of 
the Mississippi, of the country being in 
ancient ages as well cultivated and as 
thickly inhabited as the country on the Da- 
nube or the Rhine; which fully proves 
that the literati have been too hasty i in de- 
nominating America a new world, or an o- 
riginal present to the Europeans from the 
hands of rude nature. 

A copper-mine was opened some years 


since, farther down the Mississippi, and | 
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to the great surprise of the labourers, .a 
large collection of mining tools were found 
several fathoms below the superficies of 
the earth. Another person, in digging 
for a well, discovered a furnace of brick 
work, five fathoms belcw the present sur- 
face; and in this furnace were found a 
quantity of coals: and fire-brands, which, 
for ought we know, might have been 
kindled in the days of Moses or Lycuargus. 

Not long since, at a spot on the shore 
of the Ohio, where the bank had been 
wasted by the undermining of the water, 
a stone dropped out, of the hardest kind 
of black marble, about seven pounds in 
weight, having twelve equal surfaces, each 
surface pene mathematically equilateral 
and equingular five sided figures; s; this does 
not appear to be a lusus natura, buta 
work of exquisite art, the offspring of hu- 
man ingenuity, 

Near the falls of the Mississippi, there 
is asalt spring in the bed ofariver, which 
has been inclosed with stone work of un- 
known antiquity, to keep out fresh water. 
In times of freshes, however, the river 
overflows the stone work, and mixes with 
the brine, so that it does not afford salt to 
the savages hereabouts, until the river is 
considerably fallen. 

In several places, circular fortifications 
have been discovered tn the same country : 
these are constantly inclosed with deep 
ditches, and fenced with a breastworks 
From and many other similiar re- 
mains of antiquity, one would be inclined 
to think the a.“ much older than has 
been commonly imagined. Several tribes 
on the western side of the great river above 
mentioned, date their national existence 
for more than 20,000 moons back ; and the 
Indians of the eastern world go infinitely 
farther into the depths of time, tho’ both 
relate many events of these distant periods, 
that are evi idently mixed with fable. 


thes e, 








AN ODDITY. ' 
| the oddities in the world an odd 
Women in general, 


are as fond of being distinguished as men; 


OF a 
woman ts the greatest. 
1 do not fay my wife is, but certain I am, 
she really deserves to be as much as ever a 
woman did—She really is an odd woman; 
and [know not how to compliment her cha- 
racter by a better epithet. To say she is 
chaste would not do herc omplete justice, for 
she has a thousand other virtues, which to 
mention, except under, this general idea, 
would require too many words, 

The term i believe, generally 
understood to mean some peculiarity in the 


odd is, 
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Cisnasitions aH manners of persons: One 
of my neighbours is odd enough to mount 
his horse ee n the off-side ; his wife is ne- 
ver in the fashion until all the rest of the 
world ts out of its; and his son Jack is so 
qcculiar in hts temper, that he wil always 
laugh at anger, and fret at good nature— 
‘These are odd in the particular, my wife is 
a mere general oddity. 

Maria had jusie ntered upon her twenty- 
first year when I became acquainted with 
her. I found united in ber the happy as- 
semblage of beauty, benevolence and sen- 
timent; she was too poor to be proud, and 
too generous to be capable of deceit. For 
three or four years she had been the object 
of envy and love, of adulation and hatred ; 
the afiluent beheld her with envy and af- 
fected contempt, rising above them to the 
homage of those whom riches had failed to 
allure. Her accomplishments, which she 
owed rather to nature than to art, united 
with the graces of her person, had. gather- 

J hera multitude of admirers, who acéord- 

ig to the common estimation of the world, 
were superior to her highest expectations : 
But she bad dismissed them all; some be- 
cause they endeavoured to recommend 
themselves through flattery, others because 
they were too fashionably loose in their 
p rinciples and morals—and many because 
they had no principle at all. The world, 
in general, censured her conduct ; imput- 
ing it to caprice, prudery, coquetry, &c. 
according to the different whims of their 
judgment. 

To these I succeeded, but with better 
fortune. After afew months courtship she 
yielded her hand to my sepested importu-! 
nity, and became my w ife. I donot mean 
by this account to appear the herald of my 
own merit; so far from it, I acknowledge 
Lam not handsome, nor half so rich as ma- 
ny of my unsuccessful rivals ; I have nei- 
ther the ability or inclination to flatter ; ; I 
never called her an angel, nor even told 
her she was beautiful; nor did I ever kneel 
at her feet to sue for those innocent favours 
which caprice ofiener than modesty denies 
a favouriie lever. In the character of a 
wife, she has collected the features of cha- 
rity and economy, inc dustry and sneatness, 
simplicity and ele gance. E conomical with- 
out parsimony, neat without pride, and li- 
beral without ostentation, she 1s what she 
should be, a good wile, a candid and sin- 
cere friend, and a kind neighbour.—Un- 
conscious of her superior excellencies, 
which raise her merit above any relation 
to, or dependence on riches, she is too apt 
to compare her former indigent circum- 
stances to her present situation, and to 





feel a diminution of her real worth while 
she contemplate s their difference. This 
has often given me disquiet, because when- 
ever I make herat sent it seems 
to mortify her. Abou I offer- 
ed her a pair of élegant past les :-—I 
knew they were in the rank of Superfluities, 
but I knew that my fortune was not only 
equal, but the laws of fashion, and even 
common opinion, had imposed this tax up- 
on riches; and I flattered myself Maria 
would wear them, not only on that account 
but to please her husband; she however 
refused to accept them, telling me that in- 
stead of gratifying ber pride, they would 
be a continual index, pointing to her form- 
er situation—that she could not in every 
particular think with the rest of the world, 
that such external appendages lent any real 
excellence to the wearer; they are more 
suitable, said she, for those who are born 
to, and educated in affluence, to whom by 
habit, they are become natural. But I al- 
ways pitied those new made people who so 
wrongly conceive of the lesson these orna- 
ments teach: A rational being in my situ- 
ation, would rather learn humility than 
pride from wearing them. Her reasoning 
prevented expostulation, I put the buckles 
in my pocket, went abroad and sold them 
for the price I purchased them for, and at 
my return gave my wife the money. A few 
days after, as I was sitting in my study, 
Maria came in, accompanied with four lit- 
tle misses, which she had dressed in com- 
plete uniform—You need not tell me, Ma- 
ria, said I, how you have employed your 
money.—Lead forth this little group of 
gladness into the street, my love, shew the 
world what your benevolence has done 
with the contempt of your pride, and the 
rich will sympathise with the mortified 
peacock gazing at his own feet. 












ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 
OF THE DUTCH.* 
[From ihe manuscript notes of a German.] 
THE first thing that offends a foreigner 
upon his entrance into Holland, is a cer- 
tain indifference and coldness of manners. 


* The following notes were occasioned by reading a | 


little work, “' The familiar letters of a Dane,” and af- 
terwards ‘* Riem's Travels through Holland” Amongst 
‘he many observations mude by these travellers during 
their very rapid journey, are some precipitate and but 
half true. Against this error | am perhaps protected 
by a nine years residence in Holland, till the spring of 
1798. Besides, what will insure credibility to my as 
sertions, George Forster, who of all travellers hes most 
profoundly and accurately examined the character of 
the Du'ch, as well as of otver nations, and whose 
“ Views’ | had the means of com;aring with the fol- 
lowing remarks, immediately after they were written, 
has in many points established the same conclus ons, 
D, bias. 











He hears none of those warm expressions 
of kindness, which in other countries are 
a part of good breeding, and which, tho’ 
they cost little or nothing to the speaker, 
so agreeably flatter those to whom they are 
addressed : he witnesses none of those 
eager marks of esteem, friendship and so- 
licitude, which indeed are seldom seri- 
ously meant; in short, none of what are 
generally considered as the principal in- 
gredients of politeness. 

A stranger, when he delivers his letters 
of introduction to a fashionable Hollander, 
will be disgusted by his cold and ceremo- 
nious reception of him; and feel himself 
compelled by the monosyllabic abruptness 
of his conversation immediately to enter 
upon the business which has brought him to 
Holland, and particularly occasioned that 
visit. The Dutchman will then with due 
formality express the suggestions of the 
moment, promise his assistance, and then, 
pleading an immediate engagement, make 
an appointment at the exchange; the place 
of common resort for every. kind of busi- 
ness: and our traveller may congratulate 
himself if he be now and then aeilted to 
his table (op un Kabbelijuawitje or Tongotje) 
or in summer to his country-house: as to 
every thing else, he is left entirely to him- 
self, on the supposition, that at his hotel, 
or at some coffee-house, he will meet with 
persons, who for a gratuity will point out 
to him what is worthy of observation in the 
town, or assist him in passing away the 
time. Every visit, not upon business, 
which he makes at the house to which he 
was introduced, will discover to him that 
he is an incumbrance both to the master of 
it and all his family. 

On the other hand, civility and hospi- 
tality generally prevail among the middle 
classes of the people, in proportion as they 
are less desirous to imitate the higher or- 
ders. The anecdote in ‘“ Forster’s Views,” 
of the landlord who pulled off his warm 
slippers to offer them to a traveller, isa 
striking representation of the good dispo- 
sition of the wealthy Dutch citizens; how- 
ever, the contrast between them and those 
of more fashionable life is not always so 
remarkable. And, generally speaking, 
there is no country where humanity and 
civilization are more completely found a- 
mong the middling classes than in Holland; 
and even among the rich and fashionable 
in the smaller towns, if not at Amsterdam, 
an unassuming civility and kindness are 
found in a considerable degree. 

A stranger who has lost his way, or 
cannot find the place to. which he is going, 
may venture to enquire of the first person 
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he meets in the sireet, or ring at the next 
house, whether the door be open or shut : 
the person addressed will, if he can any 
how guess his meaning, assist him with the 
greatest readiness, cr if he does not under- 
stand or cannot inform him, will call to 
some one who is passing by; so that a 
stranger may occasionally find himself sur- 
rounded by persons, every one of whom is 
desirous of assisting him. And all this takes 
place without the least pretensions or ex- 
pectation of praise. It often happens that 
a person, observing a stranger apparently 
ignorant of the town, will anticipate his 
inquiries and offer his service. It is never 
adviseable rudely to refuse any request 
whatever, as for instance, to helpa porter 
with a heavily laden wheel-barrow over a 
bridge. A man who was smoaking before 
his door, was driven into the house by the 
hisses of a mob, which soon collected, be- 
cause he refused to light the pipe of a day- 
labourer who was passing by. 

In other respects, it is found here, parti- 
cularly at Amsterdam, that in proportion 
to his rank and riches a man loses his natu- 
ral goodness of disposition ; and suffers him- 
selfto be meanly and narrowly limited in 
every word and action by selfish consider- 
ations of profit and loss. No persons talk 
more about good-breeding, (beheefdheid) or 
pride themselves more upon it, than the 
Dutch; but their good-breeding is nothing 
but a stiff and cold ceremonial comprehend- 
ing some half dozen mighty points; one of 
the most important of which is, a certain 
appropriate salutation of acquaintances in 
the street ; and a formal enquiry after the 
healths of themselves and family, (hoe vaart 
nruveEen Mevroun, en de Familie ;) whichis 
practised even towards foreigners when 
seen for the first time. And their good- 
breeding by no means precludes them from 
being guilty of ill-manners, and rudeness 
the most offensive. It is, however, only 
certain purse-proud citizens of no educa- 
tion who can be accused of this, and net 
the inhabitants in general, to whom never- 
theless, Rem, has imputed it.* Here, too, 
they know very well how to distinguish the 
man of education from the upstart, though 
indeed much will be overlooked in the lat- 
ter, if he be rich, and can render himself 
useful or injurious to one of more fashion. 
An abstaining from oaths is not, as Riem 
supposes, peculiar only to the pietist, but, 
as should be the case every where, gener- 
ally marks the man of education. On the 
other hand, young persons affect French 
manners, the essence of which they unfor- 
tunately fancy to consist in trifling, which 


* Reise durch Holland, 1 ag. 346. 





j from the poverty of their own minds sinks 


intqgmere absurdity, and, from their want 
ch delicacy, becomes a monstrous 
nd of spruceness, affectation and 







nected a¥-unsociable temper, an unwilling- 
ness to associate intimately with any but 
those with whom they have been long ac- 
quainted, and before whom they feel no 
restraint. Hospitality too is at a low ebb 
with them. It is true that foreigners who 
have good letters of introduction are some- 
times invited to entertainments, but, for 
the most part; they are made only when 
some commercial advantage is expected to 
be derived from them; at such times their 
pride is gratified by displaying their riches 
before foreigners of rank. 
(To be continued ) 
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MR. NOGAN, 
By inserting es eens Questions in your Repository, 
you will much oblige 
A SURSCRIBER. 

1. Wuo was he who would have been 
without brothers if he had not had two 
sons. 

2. There is a piece of English houshold 
furniture of a figure not square, flat, nor 
round, has acertain number of extremities 
of an equal length, which alternately serve 
for its top and bottom, and with propriety 
(in one particular) its name is very humor- 
ously derived from a certain animal of the 
quadruped kind.—Quere, What is it, and 
why so distinguished. 

3. In the most sacred of all histories we 
read of one who never offended God, nor 
in his life committed sin, nor knew deceit, 
whose thoughts, deeds and actions were 
perfectly innecent, nor ever told a lye, but 
whenever he spoke, he spoke truth, yet 
for all his uprightness, he is doomed never 
to sit in Christ’s kingdom. 

SIR TAFFEY BLUNDERBUSS. 








ANECDOTE. 

A VERY devout fellow not being a- 
ble to please his nice piety in his prayers, 
used only to repeat the alphabet, and then 
to add, “ O Lord God, put these letters 
into syllables, and these syllables, into 
words, and these words into sentences, 
that may be mosi for my real good.” 


SCRAP. 


Life and the grave two different lessons give, 


| Life shews us.how to die—death how to dive. 
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Cwesariadentur Cesar! : or, Give every one his dues 
PROV. 


To the Right Worshipful,“ A Looxer-on,” and “'Ep- 
WARD StaMMERS,” Masters and Professors of Music, 
Logicians, Grammarians, Critics, Authors, Advo- 
cates, Scribblers, Time servers, Gc. Ge. Ge. 

NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS sIRs! 

AT all times, it ‘s the duty of your suppliants to 
come into your august presence, wit profound humil- 
ity and reverential awe; and on the present solemn 
occasion, the heavy load of ny imputed guilt, and 
those sentiments added together, compel me to approach 
you with fear and trembling. It appears, by the Phila- 
delphia Repository, of the roth inst. that you have ex- 
hib’ted against me, and me alone, altho’ there aye others 
glanced at as accomplice, a black list, containing no 
less than nine daring and henious crimes, commited 
‘contrary to the laws of your Nobilityships, and against 
the peace and dignity of the same.” As, therefore, ac- 
cording to the great law-luminary of the British nation, * 
high rank, whether acquired bv birth or glorious achieve- 
ments, has insejarabiy connected with it a certain ge- 
nerosity or greatness Of soul; and as the nature and 
number of the charges against me will prevent me 
from obtaining counsel on my behalf ; l trust, that your 
usual humanity and Lenovolence will be so far interest- 
ested in the disconsolate condirion of a deserted unhap- 
py culprit, as to grant me (what is generally granied 
in similar criminal prosecutions) the privilege of “ con- 
fronting my accusers face to face, and of being heard 
in my own defence.” ‘This obtained, I shall now, 
without further exordium, proceed, in the first place, 
to iay down the charges generally —and afterwards shail 
examine them sepaiately and particularly ; offering 
upon each such ideas and observations as may naturally 
arise out of their subject matter: Herein, { intend to 
proceed with all due deference to the exalted authori- 
ty before whom I stand; but if im the extensive in- 
vestigation on which [ am entering, { shall at any time 
be tempted to laugh at something ludicrous, { ama confi- 
dent that the great good sense of your Noble Selves will 
never permit you for amoment to suppose that J am 
laughing at you.—Thus then the several charges against 
me ave as follows: 

1. Want of pecicacy—ivfenible from the irony of 
the accusation, ** he cannot expect many thanks for his 
delicacy,” Ge. 

2. Baseness in attributing bad motives —inferrible from 
the lan _uage, * before he imputed bad motives to o- 
thes,” &c. 

3+ Inconsistency —in having “* went about in a very 
singular manner” to recenciie W. B. and Mr. Law, 
“aad mueh injured the cause he meant to befriend.” 

4. Mental derangement—contained in the words, 
* unde: some men.ai derangement,” &c. 

5- Being half asleep and out of my senses—inferrible 
from ihe expression, “* neither would any person pro- 
perly awake, and in their senses,” &c. 

6. Hyprocrisy—in these words, “ the hyp——1 (I 
suppose he means hypocritical) “ Subscriber, who pre- 
tends,” &c. 

7 Sttrring up quarrels—as con'ained in—** what 
himself is stirrmmg up,” &c. q 

8. Degradat’on—as drawn from the exfiilissions, 
** this degrading Subscriber,” and ‘* contempt where 
merite:,”” &c. And 

g (To cap the grand climax, I am accused of) 
Dealing wit the devil—because ’1is alleged, that “no- 
body who had not preternatural agency, a second-sight, 
or evil spirit, could have perceived that a centroveisy 
existed, when it did not exist ;” or, in other words, 
that 1 see what no other human being can see, 


This, to be sure, is a long and black catalogue of 
atrocious c:imes; which will C'aims: your accustomed 
patience and moderation, as judges, jury and execut.on- 
ers, while it will call forth 4li my plainness aud point. 
edness inafrec, full and fair discussion. As, there- 


* Fudge Blackstone See his Commentaries, 
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fore, the last charze is of the most serious nature, and 
perhaps the hinge upen which the rest turn, 1 Shall be- 
git) with an examination into the foundation of it first: 
Afterwards I shall pursue the others in a similar way, 
frcm one to eight inclusively. 

And first—s to his Sooty Highness (as he is called) 
or inferma’ mayesty, 1 don’t see how he ean be any more 
blarneab!e ‘han your Noble Selves in this affair, because 
I do most solemnly assure you, that never having 
been knighted, as ‘ou have, I hae: ever seen his Sa- 
tainic Majesty's pretty face, ne more than that of his 
Britannic Majesty, as some of you ,rebably have; nor 
do | know whether his torm be round or square, cyl n- 
dr cal, or irianguias: consequently you do him injus- 
tce ; for all the world would ‘* give the devil his due,” 
but no more. I wiil, therefore, call your -at:eation to 
the sources fiom whence I, without any preternatural 
means, got My information respecting the actual exist 
ence of a controversy betweer the Uranian Society, and 
Mr Law; | mean, as tar aS my present incompiete 
file of the Philadephia Kep sitory will furnish me. In 
this place, 11 may not be improper to give thts concise 
skeich of what appeared in the papers respec ing Mr. 
Law and the Usavian Society—-—-Upon its being un- 
derstood, that Mr. Law, in his visit to Philadelphia, had 
it in view to teaeh a Singing Schcol, some correspon- 
dent presented him a comp imenia.y we.come, on the 
occasion, and expres.ed a sanguine expectation that 
the citizens would unite in giving a cordial reception 
and libe.al patronage to a: knowleaged worth and ta 
ients, in prefereace (6 others who projessed to have, 
but had them not; and whom, he of course could not 
help denominating ‘* quacks” in tue science of music 
{kis drew frow another correspondent, a warm reply, 
(june 6 ) signed ‘iruts, whieh, while it wears the 
specious yarb of «andour, shews something of snakish 
veaom also, and ai the same moment too; for in one 
breath, he calls Mr, Law an ‘ esteemed musical pro- 
fessor ;" and immediately in the agitation of h’s con 
tending feelings, he bursts out into a question of sneer 
ing at Mr. L. **Do we absolutely standin need of this 
unrivalled professor, 0 revive this esveatial part [of inu- 

ic} by regulati: g cur voices in Ars singular manner ? — 
How much has churca barmony been improved by 4s 
Jact visit :—hHow many mew tures have been inirodu- 
ved intothat par’ of divine worship?” Xc.-—YVet scarce 
ty does he finish this sentence, when for tear of the im- 
puiation of Latet anguts in hesba, he smocthly honies 
over his too ,ulpable aceibity, with ‘* the writer dos 
noi desire to s euk a word against Mr. Law; his abil- 
ities are well known, and justly esteemed.” his Vam 
iold (for i have ot (he pape: by me) was followed by a 
modest awl eturac ive piece, bear.ng no signature, on 
the subject of cultivating sacred harmony, and Couvey- 
ing an humble but grateful unbute of encomium, beth 
on Mr. w."s musica. iaients, and his b.novolent inten 
tions —Soon afier buasters forth in all the seif-suii.cien- 
y of Hudibrasiic kuight erianiry, (thus pres.ming to 
ape your Noble Seives) a ceriain W. B. alias Barcheior 
ef Wonders, cr William Brown, as he is called, alias 
William Blunderbuss; and appears to insinuate that 
Mr. kL. is the author of the complimentary Ccommuni- 
cation already mentioned, and consequently the :rum- 
peter of his own fame ;—Mr. Hogan, like an impartial 
editor, and agentieman, in his notes Lo Corre pondenis, 
(Sept 5 J"ofurms him, that Mr. L. is not the author; 
and obpséfes, thar ‘tie (Mr. W. B.) in his reiarks, 
exhibits'sith cha.ges, potted at Mr. L. as an indi- 
viduai, that the editor does not think huxselt bound to 
give publicity to them, unless the wrier takes the ie 
Sponsibiiity of theic meeting the pubuc ere enurely 
upon himseit ina oe from Mr. L, dated the 16th 
aod pudlish. the roth of Sept. he expresses a wish 
that Is (Vv. B.'s) semorks May meet the pu iic eye,’ 

and sequests that the eduor wali ‘insert (hem in the 
rext sutaber.” just below Mr. L.'s note, however, 
in the seme NO. Sept. 1g. appears W. 'B. like the jupi- 
ter im the Keahen Mythol gy, in his chasiot of tue, 
brandishing in his ieu right arm the roijing thunders, 
as he triunim,hently “ rides ou ‘ne volley d tighinis gs 





| 
| 


| 


thro’ the heav is, * making even his own proyd Qiyme | 


* Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination. 
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pus totter on its ba‘e—But, as fam not more ‘‘ disposed” 
than your Nod/e Se/ves, or the respectabie Directors of 


the UraniamSociety, “te arrogate to myself the mi- 
ums” of mesit, and the meal of precedence at- 
tempting the subiime, to which W. B. is almost ex- 
clusively entitled, I shall here make a short ise, in 
the main design, for the purpose of expressige the ad- 


miration | feel upon reading a production go replete 
with genius, knowledge and energy. ? 

In thus taking particular netice of ths inimitable 
chef a’ouvre, | amconfdey.t that you, Noble Strs, will 
consider me as paving adue respect to yourselves, with 
whom the author has been jong in habits of intimacy, 
and with whom vou ha’e often ge: erously concerned 
musical plans, solely for the promotion of the pudb/ic 
good) You will also give me credit for preserving its 
fame from the ravages of time, or from that oblivion to 
which it must ha:e remained consigned, had not such 
an imperious event as the present, called it forth into 
the full blaze ot day, as the paragon of perfection, and 
au examplar fof posterity ; for, omly appearing once in 
a newspaper, it has, Ill venture to say, been seen 
but by a few, read by fewer sti//, and understood by 
scarcely one, on account of its not being accoruing to 
the :ules of Common and hackneyed writers, such as 
Addison, Swift, Johuson, Biair, &c.; who, it is well 
known, wee alwassin thetr trammels. Mr. W.B. ap. 
pears to be one of those writers, who, according to the 
poet, 


“ From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
“* And snatch a grace beyoud the reach of att ;* 


And this is the strongest evidence of uxcommon genius, 
for native genius spurns at all rules oui those of its own 
making. It is true, indeed, that some ‘t conceited ge- 
ulus, and malicious quack,” who has Leen al hs life 
$9 used to grammatical consiructions and grammaiical 
sounds, as, that like a pack horse, he t.res without his 
bells, mighi find fault. th the words, “ iriends cails,” 
** insinuations makes,” &c as being ungrammacical, 
in confounding the singular and piurai numbers; but 
jet them say what tney please, L have ihe great Longi- 
nuson my side, avd that’s suticient. With reeara to 
W. B.'s knowledge, I would observe, that it seems to 
be as unLounceu as his genius and (with due deference 
i speak it) almost upon a par with tha of your Nobile 
Selves, to wh ch it bears an aiinity: for he knows the 
“original forms’ of ‘“‘tunes” and their “ original style,” 
tho’ he never saw one nor heard the other—knows ail 
the ** tes: pieces of music a, ihe pre ent day,” all the 
““ esrs” thet ase ** miusicai,” and how far t'e powers ct 
a man could go to make “the most insipid and ha; 
‘Tenor possible.” And as to h.senergy, | am sure €: ery 
man wall join with me in the opwion, that it is ot a 
nature peculiar to the cast of the ~uthor’s mind. ‘1 here 
is no Johnsonian, sesquipe: alian, circumiocutory imtre- 
duction to his tulminat ng arathemes on those who 
are daring enough to vie with him i musical know- 
ledge.;—there are only the plain and tore:Ple trisy Ja: 
bies, dissyllable and moncsyliables of ‘‘ conceited, ma- 
licious, malicious, contempt, quack, quack!” and these are 
as eincient, as are ihe deatings of biscuit paste, and tun 
as smsothly and harmon-ousiy a8 the beatings of time 
when performed by ceriain teache:s. Nay, has not 
this energy already ImMORTALIZED his nawe, as well 
as that of the ‘* Uranian Society,” who "deserve the ap- 
piace of every lover of music,” as being “ the means 
of binging that delightful art to its greatest. pe: fec- 
tton ;"— but it is unnecessary to dwell any longer on a 
production, whose every liue is a text and every word 
bullion. 

And yet it seems by the Repository of Sept. 29 tha 
Mr. Law was weak enough, or so much off hs guard 
a>topresume ‘oO examine this same unparalieled pro- 
duciion, and artem,t to refute the Charges in it against 
him. Va.u actempt! to pretend to wi;.e sf the impu- 
tation of “ conce.tedness aud quackery,” which are in 
de ibly imprinted upon his chorecrer by the brazen ven 
of this redoubtsbie Uranian champion! Why dare he 
1eply to But, Nobie S.rs, 1 beg your pardon for this 
digression, I did notcome before you to piead Mr. L.’s 





@ Pope's Essay.on Criticism. 








canse, but my own; in whieh, after humbly thanking 
you for the politeness and condescension \ have received 
from you, I shall proceed. 

1 come now to the publication of the ‘ Directors of 
the Uranian Society,” wherein they voluntarily and un- 
called, appear before the public; and in the fulness of 
conscious innocence, candidly declare, that W. B.’s 
piece, (which | have just panegyricised) ‘ was present- 
ed to two Directors of that Society, at the same time 
chargiag them, or some other of its members, with be- 
ing the author.” ‘This, this is the most delightful part 
of mv defence; as it affords me an opportunity of speak- 
ing of the libevelity and spirit of my countrymen; as 
well as of complimenting your Nobilityships—ene of 
whom (Noble Looker-en) knows *‘ the managers” to be 
‘‘all men of respectability.” and the name of the other, 
(vourself, Noble Stammers) is ranked the second, tho’ 
by the by, if merit have precedence, it should have been 
the first on that respectabie list of signatures. Altho’ the 
Uranian Society are silent as to the name of the person 
who presented the piece, Lexultin the belief that he must 
have been some Macenas, who wanted to streten forth 
the fostering hand of pationage, and raisethe possessor of 
se much worth and ‘alente as W. B. displays, from hume 
ble obscurity, to bask in the meridian sunshine of for- 
tuneand of fame For, alas! 1 has been a truth but toe 
melancholy, ever siace the days cf Homer, that 


“ Full many @ gem of purest ray serene, 
«The dark unfathom d caves of ocean bear ; 
“* Full many a flow r is born to blush unseen, 
‘© And waste its sweetness on the desart air*.” 


But to proceed—The-e is no recent publication that 
I know of, which has been so hacked, mangled, torn 
and perverted as that of the respectable Urantam Socies 
tv, by a set of dullards, who scarcely know W froma 
wixzard. or B fiom a biscuit—E from an empyric, or 
S from salmagundy.—W by, | was the other day so pes- 
tered with them and their criti-witticisms, that | was 
obliged to hollow out “Shut, shut the door!” and then 
lock mvself up from their Stupid impertinencies. One 
of them observed that the bare citeumstance of a depu- 
tation f om the Uranian Soc ety coming forward simcake 
ing bot from a “* special meeti*~,” to * disapprove of the 
perfs;mance,” (of W. B.) and “declare their utter ig- 
norance of the author,” was a convincing proof that they 
had a finger in the pye ; because a man conscious of his 
own innocence, would never attempt t exculpate or 
excuse h'm>elf before he had been accused: But I soon 
mate this answer, anu pushed it home to them—Sup- 
pose the sheriff were in search of a felon, wouldn't you 
take the first opportunity of running up to him, and as- 
sure him, I am not the persou—Indeed i’m not !—And 
wouldn't you, ‘assert thav” you never “had any know] 
edge of the” affair ‘until it (was known) in public?” 
Most certainly you would.—‘ihis gave my quibbling 
gentiemen a_kied of a temporary lock jaw—when up 
starts another, with, Aye, but Sir don’t the Uranian So- 
ciety appear to teke a part with W. 8. in his “ animade 
version» on the musical talents of Mr. Law.” when they 
forbeezr to :eil us whevher he is one of them or not ?— 
Does it not look a little like opposit on to Mr. Law, and 
a wish to kick up a controve:sy, when they roundly de- 
ciare that ‘‘he has openly a-serted it (this estabiish- 
Ment as a sCetv) was ageinst himself?—Verv true, 
replied I,—but vou should tke the whole point toge- 
cher—Don’t the Society say at the safle time. that they 
‘* feel themseives disag:eeably called upon to answer,” 
that they “‘ deswe to obser e barmony and core 
respondence with all professors of sacred music,” 
that they ‘* are mot disposed to arrogate to themselves 
the encomums of W. B. ior resent the mistaken chaige 
of Mr. Law,” and ikat their only cbjec:ion to Mr. Law 
was ‘his want of s.ci bility.”— I here now, theeit is, 
rejoins My a ta onist—theie it is,— finesse! thai’s their 
battei y—that and alittle hypocrisy wl: answer ali their 
pur, oses.— ray, goed Su, review their publication, 
and iecons.ider what ycu ha e justsaid—J] hat they were 
called upon is not tiue unless, biberman-like, they indi- 
. duely called on them:el: es; for there hec been no- 
thing publishea to cali them forth.—Aand disagreeably 
too?—-that seems hardly probsb.e, when they avaiied 








* Grey s Liegy. 
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themselves of the opportunity of insidiously stabbing at 
‘Mr. Law twice—And what are they called on for ?— 
Forsooth ‘‘to answer the charge” of W. B.'s piece hav- 
ing been writien by the Society, or some of their mem- 
ters—“ And afer all, what have they done?” “ If they 
‘jotended to(answer) they went about itin a very singu- 
lar manner.”—All we find is, that “it (ihe charge I 
suppose) is intirely contrary to the principles of the 
first promoters of the ins‘itution”—and their directors, 
only four in number, by way ef convincing their fellow 
citizens that the whole Society had nothing to do with 
W..B. or his reflections upon the character of Mr. Law, 
*‘do assert, that either of them had any knowledge of 
the piece sbove mentioned, until it appeared in public.” 
They don't pretend to say that any or all the rest of 
the Society were as ignorant of it as themselves—No, 
no, they ave sens bie that if they cau but shuffle off 
the mzlevo'ence and opposition of the Society to Mr. 
Law, and take the blame on themselves, all would go 
asthey wish, and the world would therefore never sus- 
pect them of practising the insidious artifice of under. 
mining another's well eared reputation, for the pur- 
pose of erecting their own onits ruins. Aye, aye, | 
know them well, —this is what they are afier,—this is 
their cbjeci—and for the acccmplishmen: of this they 
will kee; up opposition and contest, openly and secrei- 
ly, night and. day, incessantly, tili victory be decived 
by the public, either in favour of them or Mr. Law. 

Here, efter he hac almost overwheimed me with ator- 
reut of woids, he bounced out of the 100m, and left me 
to peace and qu.etness again. 

Thus, Noble Sirs, 1 conclude my references and ob- 
servations on one of the charges in your indictment— 
whetherl em guilty or not 

LET £° ERY MAN JUDGE FOR HIMSELF! 

1 will, howe ‘er, just make one remark, which I with 
you to bear in mind, that if joc'gmmen: be given against 
me, | will mmedia'ely turn attorney-general for your 
Nobility ships, and prosecute in the manner in-which ! 
have been. ever: aman, w man and cic, who dares to 
hint that there is a congyeer sy existing between Mr. Law 
and the Uranian Seciety—Avd vow | think of it, my 
first object will be raya/ game, as the saying is—No less 
than the Editor of the rhiadelphia Repository himseif, 
who, in hs Notes to Correspoucents (Oct. 3.) declares 
in the face of the world, that “ Four communications on 
the existing controversy between Mr. Law and the Ura- 
nian Society,”—have been received, Gc. 

jam, with ail due deference, 
Noble Sirs, \ 
Your most obliged, most obedient, 
Most devoted and very humble 
Subject and Servant, 
A SUBSGRIBER, 


ALIAS 
PETER PINKUM. 


P. Ss. The discussion of the remaining eight charges 
shall be taken up and decided upon in roiation without 
delay. Itts therefore hoped that your Nobility<hips will 
noi bring up o: enter upon new and extraneous business 
in the interim. 


—_— 
—_—_ -— 
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MR. HOGAN, 

l have observed with pain the existing controversy 
between some of your correspondents respecting Mr. 
Law and the Uranian Segiety. [ am a perfect stranger 
to the abilities of either of the parties, and consequent- 
ly cannot judge, but | can assure the opponents, tha: 
the subject is far from being intesesting to the readers 
of the Repository, and is disgusting from the virulence 
displayed by either ot the disputants. Were the cen- 
test productive of ether amusement of instruction to 
the reader, { should silently acquiesce in the will of 
these masters of the science of music; but as | appre- 
hend it is neither requisite to the satisfaction of your 
subscribers, nor to their instruction, I cannot forbear 
expressing my disapprobation of such a controversy, $0 
disagreeable in itsnature, and so void of all utility. 1 
am igth thus again to trouble yous Sit, with my corres- 





pondence, but with the hope that the parties before 
mentjoned, will pay some attention to the remonstrance 
of eMiivda, however insignificant, I have thought 
proper thus to express my sentiments, with the hope, 
Sir, that&you. will give this insertion, Your's ic. 
JULIUS. 


For the Philade'phia Repository. 


MR. HOGAN, 
SIR, 

Your correfpondent, Edward Stammers, feems to 
be a dathing blade indeed, levelling his quills at 
fiiends and foes without diftinétion or mercy :— Mr. 
Stammers calls W. B. a flattering feribe, and affer's 
that he attacked Mr. Law waotonly. 1 would juft-aik 
the gentleman who is the greateft flattere:, himfeli or 
W. B.? Very poflibly W. 8. had fome good reafom for 
flattering. the Uranian Society, when Mr, Stammers cei- 
tainly can hace none for flatie,ing Mr. Law in tne 
taanner the has dove in your laft Repository. Mr. Law 
to my knowledge and to the kuow edgeof Mr. Stamme:s 
himie:f, has ufed tanguage concerning Mr. Siamme:s 
very f21 from a t.atiering natbre. 

lL am afionifhed that this heroic mafler of mufic, who 
has t.e temerity 1o fet every other finger at Jefiance, 
fhouid fhow himfe-f fv pufillanimous as to knuckie to, 
aud euiogize the very man that he has rubbed in conver- 
fation much haraer than W. B. aid in your Revolitory. 

the remaiks + the ** Looker-on,” refpecting the 
Subferiber taking W. 6. for the Uranian Society is very 
goog, aod will apply moft excellently to my fubject. 

Pe:haps Mr. Stammers thought that W. B. took |) m 
for the Uranian Society when he gave them fo much 
praife—and withed to return the compiimen: by calling 
W. B. a fiattering feribe. Or perhaps he thought W. 
B. teil fhort of the eulogium he defeived, and has 
undertaken to do that for him, by defying the Subf:ri- 
ber, or his three colleagues, to bring forward a perfon 
‘aught in America to give at firft fight the air and 
worts of any ftrange piece of mutic, with more iacility, 
accuracy and piecifion than his friend Laward Stam- 
mers. 

I imagine he forgot who he was praifing, or perhaps 


he gemrrted it in a dream. QUIZ °UM. 
The Dessert. 


SONNET I. 
INVOCATION TO THE MUSE. 


om—eeSweet Poetry exalts! 
. THOMSON, 





DavucurTer of Heav’n! thou queen of all 
the pow’rs, 
In gay, fantastic Fancy’s fairy field, 
Who, or the hoarse, rough, vollied thun- 
ders wield, (bow’rs ; 
Or waft soft zephyrs through the breezy 


Or who, on Contemplation’s wing sublime, 

Flitting from world to world thro’ peer- 

less light, (old night, 

Views the drear realms of Chaos and 

And boundless space beyond the verge of 
time ;— 


Or, bursting quick, Creation’s narrow 


mound, 
Play sportive on Elysium’s blissful plains, 
Where one eternal spring for ever reigns, 
And joy, love, harmony & peace abound :— 


Sinile on thy vot’ry,—all his soul inspire ; 


And fill his bosom with thy sacred fire. 
AMYNTOR. 
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Marriages. 
As duty, interest and bliss combine, 
Inviting all in marriage bonds to join, — 
Quick let the health flush'd youth the bridal prove ; 
Time flies,— and age is not a friend to love. 
Lo! kindred soul, who meet on equa ground, 
Whose love as grafied on esteem 15 found, 
Who study each to please,—tasie solid soy, 
Which noth ing else can give, nor tim destr ap 
AMYNTOR. 
MARRIED...In this City...On the 10th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Green, Mr. Pete 
Allerdice, to Miss Kitty Masoner....Ou 
the llth, by the Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. 
Casper Fondney, of Lancaster, to Miss Ma- 
ria Beates, of this city..... Qn the 15th, at 
the seat of Mr. Britten, banks of Schuykill, 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Mr. John 
Richards, merchant, to Mrs. Mary Baker. 
ssseceeeeeeeAt Baltimore, on the 10th inst. 
by the-Rev. Mr. Beeston, James Blake 
y . ' 
esq. commercial agent of the U. S. for the 
city of Antwerp, to the amiable Miss Aj- 
phonsa.Carmichael, only child of the late 
William Carmichael, of Kent County. 


Deaths. 


See Death's impartial sway extend eer all! 

See friends and relatives around us fail ! 

No age,—no sex,—no station, high or low, 

Exemption from the grave shall ever know. 

We too.must meet th’ irrevocable doom ; 

Aad ev'ry bour still nearer is the tomb :— 

Great Parent! then, thy children teach to see 

The life, the death, the way that leads to Tues. 
AMYNTOR,. 


DIED....In this City....On the 13th inst. 
Mr. T. D. Ogden, a young man of amiable 
disposition, and gentle manners....On the 
14th, Mr. James Willing....On the 12th, 
Mrs. Letitia Young, wife of Mr. Charles 
Young. 

ssereeeeee Al Burlington (N. J.) on the 11th, 
William Coxe, Esq. the elder, At. 78. 

ssesseeeeeee D0) Scotland (lately,) Gen. Lord 
Adam Gordon, Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, &c. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

(<= 2 On account of the extreme length of the communica- 
tion figned ** A Subfcriber,” the editor has been obliged 
to print it on a fmall type. He begs leave to inform 
that writer, bis coadjutors, opponents, Ge that they 
muft in future comprefs what they have to fay on ik 
“ exifting controverfy,” within fome moderate bounds, 
otherwife the fubje& will be entirely excluded from the 
Repofitory. And in order to prevent the “Si. bferiber” 
from breaking bis neck in purfuit of what he is pleaféd 
to call ** royal game,” he, and all others, are reqnefied 
to take notice, that the editor has no intercft in, and 
will have no concern with the *ex:fting con: roverty.” 
Whether it is a controver{y confined to the prefent mos 
ment, or of more antient date, or wether it is a contros 
verfy between Mr Law and the Uranian Society, or 
between Mr. Law ani an individual, the public rn 
and will decide—any thing the editor may have fuid 
to the contrary notwithfianaing 

“A Leciure on Widows,” will appear next week, 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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For the Pattapetpuia Reposstor?. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF A REGRETTED FRIEND. 


WITH ruthless hand see tyrant Death ad- 
vance, 
Behold his pallid cheek and spectre form, 
With aim nnerring poize his dreaded lance, 
And pour on Milner* the destructive storm. 


Fierce through his veins the burning fever 

creeps, (face, 

A hectic blush o’erspreads his blooming 
Delirious now he raves, or now he weeps, 

As unem’ry gives each transient idea place. 


How speaks that hollow eye and aspect wild, 
Does it not serious trutas to all convey;— 

Cau this be Milner? --Nature’s favour’d child, 
So happy once, so cheerful and so gay. 


invain he struggles with his fell disease, 
Nature exhausted gives the contest o’er, 
Tisat gentle heart which ever strove to 
please, 
With expectation palpitates no iore. 


Couldst not thou,Death, restrain thy savage 

dart, 

And spare this victim to thy tyrant sway? 

Could’st not thou leave his philanthropic 
heart, 

And thro’ another ferce thy destin’d way? 


He’s gone, I trust, to happier climes afar, 
Where no misconduct claims severer 
doom, ' (ing star, 
W here shines transcendant bright the morn- 
And no fair prospect’s shadow’d o’er with 
gloom. W. K. 


* For notice of the death of this young gentleman, 
see the Repository, No. 47. 


een 0008 


The following Bartan is founded upon a melancholy e- 
vent, which occurred, during the last fummer, [180] 
about three miles from this city, upon the Schuylkill.— 
The circumstances suppofed to be detatled by the urfore 


tunate Mother are literally true. 


PALE wand’rer of the silent night ! 
Why dost thou roam the river's side ? 
Whycurn’st thou, shudd’ring with affright, 
To gaze in anguish on the tide? 


The chilling damps bedew thy hair, 

Thy cheek is wan, thy looks are wild :— 
‘¢ Ah wonder not at my despair,” 

She cries, ** I’ve lost my darling child! 


‘¢ But yester morn my boy was well, 
My only boy, his mother’s pride ; 

His saviles my sorrows could dispel, 
But now he sleeps beneath the tide. 


‘« He left my cot and took his boat, 
And blithesom > carrol’d on his way ; 
And oft I heard his cheerful note, 
And joy’d my darling was so gay. 


‘* And as the sun was mounting high, 
And fast appreach’d the hour of noon; 
1 often Jook’d upon the sky, 
And said, My boy is coming soon. 
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‘¢ And now my frugal meal I spread, 
I heard the dashing of his oar ; 

I listened now to hear his tread, 
I listen’d for the op’ning door. 


‘* The board was spread, but ah! no more 
My boy appear’d, the meal to share ; 
Surely he lingers on the shore, 
And haply now is loit’ring there. 


‘* Swift to this fatal spot I flew, 

I call’d, no answer met my ear ; 
But yonder boat lay full in view, 

And at the sight I shrunk with fear. 


‘*T look’d, and well I knew the boat, 
But ah! my darling was not there ; 
Across it lay his little coat, 
And I beheld it with despair. 


‘*¢ But still one feeble hope remain’d, 
His hat was no where to be found ; 

T his thought my bursting heart restrain’d 
Perhaps my darling was not drown’d. 


‘¢ Perhaps soft sleep had seal’d his eye, 
Perhaps with youthful spirits gay, 
Some festive party sailing by, 
Alluc’d him in their train away. 


‘¢ But ah! not long that hope was mine, 
Slow sunk the sun behind the hill; 
The ev’ning star began to shine, 
And yet my boy was absent still. 


*» And with the morning’s earliest ray, 
1 roam’d these fatal banks around, 
And through the long succeeding day, 
And still my darling is not found.”’ 


Yet let a stranger’s prayer avail; 

Poor wand’rer fromthis scene depart ! 
Damp mists upon the waters sail, 

And chill thine agonizing heart. 


‘¢Ah no! I cannot seek my bed, 

Alas! I cannot hope to sleep; & 
Wild visions fill my aching head, 

And here I’d rather sit and weep. 


‘¢Last night, if slumber seal’d my eye, 
I’woke from some bewilder’d dreain ; 
And as the night-wind clamor’d by, 
I thought I heard my darling scream. , 


«¢ And at my window oftI stood, 
And gaz’d with wildly anxious eye; 
And shudd’ring, watch’d the gilded flood, 
To see his pale corse floating by. 


‘* No, urge me not to seek my bed, 

I cannot quit this fatal shore ; 
Such anguish fills my aching head, 

i think that I shall sleep no more.”” 


Now morning dawn’d, the rising beam, 
Shot quiv’ring lustre o’er the tide; 
When gazing on the gliding stream, 
His floating corse at length she spied. 


‘¢Oh God! my fears are true, he’s there; 
( Wild anguish flashing from her eyes ; ) 
**Oh! yes, I see his streaming hair, 
My darling boy is there,” she cries. 


Her shrieks of anguish fill’d the air, 

The pitying neighbours crowded round ! 
His corse they from the waters bear, 

And soon they laid him in the ground. 


Now, still with melancholy eye, 
Oft-times she gazes on the wave; 

She thinks upon her lovely boy 
And shudd’ring, views his wat’ry grave. 








—_—X<—<—<——S—XX—S—~=_=_==*" 

The following simple Cure for the RING 
WORM is given in an Extract of a Letter 
from a gentleman of the Faculty at Fort St. 
George, to Dr. B. of the Bengal Establish- 
ment. 








‘*It consists in nothing more thana fre- 
quent embrocation, or friction of the parte 
where the ernoption prevails, with common 
mushroom Ketchup. This remedy, simple 
as it appears, has never been known to fail 
in removing the ring worm, itch, or any o- 
ther cutaneous eruption, after every other 
nostrum has failed.” [Culcut.Tel. 








A very curious, and to the victim of it, a 
disagreeable occurence, lately took piace at 
the baths of Baden, in Austria :—Alady, who 
was remarkable for the beauty of her com- 
plexion, repaivedtothe baths in an elegant 
neglige. She had hardly dipped her hands in- 
to the water before she preceived they had 
become perfectly black She was unable to 
account for this, but determined however 
not to expuse herself to the laughter of-her 
companions; she retited to a corner of the 
bath, and undressed herself, intending to 
wash of the blackness when she got into the 
water, into which she immedately jumped 
up to her chin. On coming out of the water, 
she found her bosom, her neck and part of 
her chin, metamorphosed into those of a ne- 
gress. The dreadful event occasioned the 
greatest consternationin her mind; and she 
called in the assitance of her friends, but it 
was many davs before theifcoul | succeed per- 
fectly in washing the blackamoor white. The 
cause of the phenomenon is well known to 
all chemists to be in the property of the Ba- 
den waters of blackening all metals, andthe 
lady had been employing cosmetics, into the 
composition of which metallic substances 
had entered. 


THE ARMENIAN,; 
‘GHOST SEER, 


A NOVEL, IN TWO VOLUMES 3 
Translated from the German of the celebrated 
F. SCHILLER, 

Author of The Robbers, Don Carlos, &¢. &c, 


By the Rev. W. Render, 
Professor of the German Language in the University of 
Cambridge, 
Is THIS DAY PUBLISHED, BY 


WILLIAM FRY, 
No. 36, Chesnut-Street. 

»The frauds of magic, and the delusions of sense, is 
the ground-work of this interesting preduction, What- 
ever Can excite the wonder or sympathy of the reader, 
has been interwoven in the history of the Prince of 
W...... by a master hand, who well knew his power 
over the human mind. 

A mutilated translation of the first volume having 
appeared some tiine since, and meeting, in that state, 
with a favourable reception, induced the Rev. Mr. 
Render tompresent the Public a finished translation, in 
4 volumes, which met with a-rapid sale. 

The present edition contains the work complete in 
2 volumes, neatly printed, bound and lettered, price 
one dollar and seventy-five cents. 


OCTOBER 3; 1505s. 6t. 
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